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The Eagle Colored Crayons 


Will be conceded, on trial, to be vastly superior to all others. 





THBSE BOXES ARE PREPARED ESPECIALLY POR SCHOOL USB: 


BAGLE Ne. 2032 Box: Red, Orange, ethane, Green, Blue, Violet and 
Black or Brown. For Primary Drawing. These are Pure Spectrum 
Colors. 

BAGLE Ne. 1700 Box: Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, Black 
aud Brown. Pure Colors. Each box contains a Nickel Holder, per- 
mitting the Use of the Entire Crayon. 

BAGLE No. 1701 Box: Fi eoone Orange. Yellow, Green, Biue, Violet, Terra 
Sienna, Brick Red, Brown, Pink, White, Black, with Nickel Holder. 
Pure in Color, these are the best crayons made for school work and we 
recommend them, without reserve, to those who are looking for a 
Superior Article. 


A postal from you and we will be pleased to send you a sample. 


THE EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 377-379 Broadway, New York. 








Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


INCORPORATED. 


No.1902 SCHOOL BOX 


Manufacturers of Schoo! Colers in Boxes, Pans, Half Pans and Tubes 
and Supplies for Water Cclor Work. 


82 & 84 Washingioa St. 
BO 


STON. 
Factories, MALDEN, MASS. 
WATER cuP pie >i: een No. 1901 BOX 


We Supply the Water Colors used in New York City Manual Training Schools. 
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The Applied Arts Book 


Published at the Beginning of 
Each School Month 


Fred Hamilton Daniels, Editor, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Springfield, Mass., in consultation with Henry 
Turner Bailey, State Agent for the Promotion 
of Industrial Drawing, Massachusetts, and 
James Hall, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Newark, N. J., Guild-Craftsmen. 

Address all editorial communi- 
cations to Fred H. Daniels, 

Supervisor of Drawing, 
Springfieid 
Massachusetts. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00. 
Foreign Postage, 25 Cents Additional. 
Single Copy, Prepaid, Seven Two-Cent Stamps. 
Address all business communications to 
The Applied Arts Guild, 44 Front Street, Worcester, Mass, 
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UGSBURQ’S 
DRAWING 


An Entirely New System of 
DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS 


rHE SPECIAL MERITS of the system are 
1. Directness and Simplicity. 
2. Usableness by the average teacher and pupil 
3. A practical and not theoretical treatment of the subject 





The System Consists of three books—Book I., Book IU. and Book III 
Price 75 cents each ntaining over 2,000 drawings strating every 


hase of the work 


BOOK I. is a Teacher’s Hand |! k, showing simple nd ¢ 
nethods of teaching wing in the first. s« nd at third grades: that is 
) pupils of six, sever I \ f ag 

BOOK Il. presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing for pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades rhis irse is in 
tended to lay a broad and firm foundat eart of grat C es 
tation, after which, any special branch of drawing m ef wed by 
the pupil 

BOOK Ill. contains short yet complete irses in brush drawing 
water-color work, pet rawing halk modeling rawing the human 
head and figure, designing and me it il drawing 


PRACTICE BOOKS. 


Price 15 cents each, $1.50 per dozen. 


I e sys e 1 a series e ks fe 
ipils, cont ndance k , ses 
and ea t ver S r ew hk th 
w week es ‘ ans 
sin 11 ‘ | 
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PUBLISHED BY 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DEPT. 1, 50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
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“CITY OF REFUGE” 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
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Read what is said of it by the press: 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION rHe Ciry oF REFUGE, by Henry; 
Bailey, by The Applied Arts Guild, Worcester, Mass 
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Without any question, the st beautiful little gift of the year is “The 
City of Refuge y Henry T. Bailey. It is as beautiful as the first flus 
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Price, Fifty Cents, Postpaid 





THE APPLIED ARTS GUILD, 
38 Front Street $ Worcester, Mass. 
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THE THIRD GUILD FOLIO 
Decorative Initials 


Containing reproductions of over seventy-five of the Decorative 
Initials printed in The Applied Arts Book. 
A suggestive folio for use in grammar grades and high schools, 


Price, 30 Cents, Postpaid. To Guildsmen, 25 Cents, Postpaid. 


The Applied Arts Guild, Worcester, Mass. 


















Over 100, 000 Sheets 


THE GUILD ALPHABET FOLIO 


Done by JACQUES, Guild-Craftsman 


5 ry 

Each Folio contains fifty duplicate sheets, one for each pupil 
printed on Guild Paper ide to wear). Each sheet contains 
of small-sized letters, su for reproduction with pencil, 
rush and pen, and an Iohabet f é. ARGE INITIALS for 
decorative initial designs, K titles, et 

PRICE, - - - - Thirty-Five Cents, Postpaid. 

TO GUILDSMEN, - - Thirty Cents, Postpaid. 


TO SCHOOLS, Twenty-Five Cents Each for ten or more 
Folios, transportation charges to be paid by purchaser. 


THESE PRICES ARE NET. 
THE APPLIED ARTS GUILD, Worcester, Mass. 
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Bux No. Al. 


These Water Colors are “Standard” because they are based on the Solar Spectrum. 





Here is a list of our best-selling boxes:— 


No. Ai. Eight pans of semi No. 9. Nine tubes of moist 
moist color, Red, Yellow. Orange color, six Standards, Warm and 
Green, Blue, Violet, Warm Gray Cool Gray, and lamp black, 90c. 
and Cool Gray, with brush, 25c. No. 10. Photograph Colors 

No. 6. Eight cakes, same as The six Standards, Brown and 
sortment of colors,and brush,25c. Chinese white, with brush, 25c. 

No. 8. Four large cakes, Re No. 11. Ten pans, semi-moist, 
tw Yellows and Blue tw artist's colors for High Schools, 

rushes, 20c. assorted to order, with brush, 50c. 

No. 13. Four pans, Red vo No. 12. Same as No. 11, with 
Yellows ind Blue, and two only five pans, 30c. 


c. 
SEND FOR DISCOUNTS POR SCHOOLS. 


Among our Books for Teachers we publish Cardboard 
Construction, by J. H. Trybom, Director of Manual 
raining, Detroit, Mich. It is a practical book for work 
in this popular occupation. Price, cloth, $1.00. 








T NDA } nrinntioid n Boston New York Philadelphia 
y IN BRADLEY UU) ny JOU, MOSS, ad Atlanta San Francisco 
ut Boston Office is at 120 Boylston Street, E. O. CLARK, Manager 
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The Year Books of the Council 
OF SUPERVISORS OF THE MANUAL ARTS 
sign or Constructive Wot 
Two Volumes, 1901 and 1902. Fully Illustrated 


JAMES P. HANEY, 500 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 








NATURE 


The Second Guild Folio 
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Price, Sixty-Five Cents, Postpaid. 
To Schools, Fifty Cents each for ten or more 


folios, transportation charges to be paid by 
the purchaser. THESE PRICES ARE NET. 


THE APPLIED ARTS GUILD, 


WORCESTER # MASSACHUSETTS 
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or Twenty-Five Cents 


To bring THE CRAFTSMAN 
to the attention of NEW PATRONS A TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION, THREE MONTHS FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, is offered to THOSE 
ONLY who have NEVER BEFORE 
SUBSCRIBED to THIS MAGAZINE 








THE JUNE ISSUE 


America in Cera LMICs, 


Sail 


re portant pa t 
{ of perman and standard service technical 
Articles will appear under the titles: Building in Clay, 
( es F. Binns, Alfred Universit Decorative Lighting, 
t lesigns of electric sconces: The Fireplace, with 
ing drawil . t ll ries Further there will be 
| Two New Departments of especial interest to wome 
One ot Needlework and Embroidery, in which designs wi 
tor ew Napery and all fabrics used in hot 
rvic tion. The other department will b 
' to The Nursery: it appointments and lecoration 
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THE CRAFTSMAN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Send for free sample of our Special 5c. School Brush and 





UNKIO MATSUKI | 


380 Boylston St., Boston, lass. 
Japanese Artists’ Materials 





Tracing Paper at toc. per dozen. Both of these articles 


are being used with great success and are giving good satisfac- 
tion In more cities and institutions than there is room for us to 
mention here. It will not cost you anything to try them. 

Send for Catalogue. Mention this Magazine 





Spencerian Steel Pens. 


was me gor by the expert and professional writers as the 
Standar¢ 


drawing and commercial use 






drawing send 6 cents in stamps for a sample card of 12 pens, 
different patterns 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 


Nearly fifty years ago the Spencerian No. 1 College Pen 


and is THE BEST today. 
Other numbers have been added to the series for pen 


If you wish to select a pen suitable to your writing or 










Worcester Art Museum 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Water Color and Design 
PHILIP I HALE, Bos 


Tuition, $15 a term, admits to all classes Address Mrs. Mary lL 





School of Instruction 


INSTRUCTORS 


JOSEPH I 


De CAMP, Boston 
JEANIE LEA SOUTHWICK, Worcester 


Mitchell, Worcester Art Museum 
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IMITATION STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


—==|F WHAT does a real stained glass 
window consist? Briefly, of various 
shaped and colored pieces of glass 
joined by leads so as to completely 
fill a given space. The shape of 
each piece of glass must be that 
possible to cut and handle without 
breakage. Its color may be of infinite variety from 
the most elementary and common to the most 
subtile and difficult to describe. Inspection of the 
best examples of existing windows shows that sub- 
dued rich coloring accentuated by the more element- 
ary colors makes an agreeable combination. The 
leads are shaped in section like the letter H and are 
of varying size, while occasionally they are strength- 
ened by cross-bars and outer frame work. These, 
then, are the things to be imitated. Not by real 
glass and lead, the expense and exigencies of man- 
ufacture make their use quite out of the question. 
Fortunately we have in cardboard and tissue paper 
means of imitation which have been known to so 
completely simulate the appearance of a real window 
as to deceive even those accustomed to such work. 
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The cardboard should be of the size and shape 
of the space to be filled. Manifestly its strength 
and thickness depends on the size of the window 
For an ordinary transom window 1-16 to 3-32 of an 
inch is found to be a good thickness, while smaller 
spaces demand less thickness. Cardboard has been 
used sometimes that was black on one side, thus 
avoiding the necessity of painting the lead lines 
black (ink is used generally for this purpose). 

The colored tissue paper used is of foreign and 
American manufacture. The greater the variety on 
hand the better. The sample books of manufacturers 
show an extended variety of tints, shades, and hues. 
Occasionally crepe paper has been used successfully 
to obtain the effect of certain rough surfaced glasses. 
In order that the work may look well from the 
outside of the building, and to soften the light com- 
ing through the tissue paper, it is well to back the 
window with tracing paper, or better still with 
tracing cloth. Paste or glue is required to attach 
the tissue paper to the cardboard, while a very 
sharp knife is necessary to cut forms from the card- 
board. In connection with the preliminary drawing, 
charcoal, a piece of brown paper, transfer paper, 
and a pencil will be found useful. 

Before describing the construction of a window 
it might be well to suggest that it may consist of 
an adaptation of an existing design or, which is 
much more commendable, of an original design by 
a pupil. Further, consideration should be had of 
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adaptation to position—a window to be seen from a 
distance, such as a transom, should have large, bold 
figures or forms and not very many of them; while 
windows to be seen near at hand will permit of a 
much more detailed treatment. They should also 
be governed by, and related to, that of the room 
wherein the window is to be placed. Particularly 
will it be necessary to guard against the tendency 
to use to excess bright crude colors. 

In constructing windows, especially those of 
full size, a large table will be found very convenient 
for holding and manipulating the various materials. 
Generally it is best to plan the work on a piece of 
paper equal in size to the proposed window. On this 
a free sketch is first made with charcoal of the forms 
of which the window is to be composed. At first 
no consideration is made of the lead lines, nor of 
the shape of the pieces of glass. The idea being 
that nothing should hinder freedom in execution, 
nor grace of line. Charcoal from the ease of its 
erasure helps this idea. After the general arrange- 
ment has been determined then comes consideration 
of practical shapes for the pieces of glass, and the 
position of the lead lines. It is frequently found 
necessary to change proportions and the position of 
outlines in order to secure strong construction. For 
instance, sometimes when an ornamental form, as a 
leaf or flower, almost touches the extreme outside 
of the design, it is found better to make it touch, 
thus securing a strengthening point of attachment; 
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or again, forms that almost touch may be made to 
touch or overlap each other advantageously. All 
changes, however, must be made so as to retain 
the spirit of the design. This double consideration 
of beauty of design and practical construction con- 
stitutes one of the special excellences of the train- 
ing given by this kind of work. Indeed, without 
special consideration of construction the parts of 
the window might not be self-supporting, and would 
be liable to fall apart. 

Every piece of glass represents a certain space 
in the design —their proportion to each other is a 
matter of careful judgment. Particularly should one 
avoid unduly cutting up spaces or increasing their 
number. On an average it would be found well to 
separate the pieces of glass by strips of cardboard 
one-fourth of an inch wide. They represent, of 
course, the leads joining the pieces of glass. That 
which constitutes the background of the ornamental 
forms may be filled with irregular shaped pieces of 
glass or by geometric figures so arranged as to con- 
stitute bars for the support of the ornamental fig- 
ures. The outer edge of the cardboard should be 
at least one inch wide in order to support the de- 
sign as a whole. It should be said that while one- 
fourth of an inch is a good average width of card- 
board for the lead lines this may, of course, be 
increased or decreased for special places. In real 
stained glass leads are often allowed to project onto 
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the surface of adjoining pieces of glass in order to 
assist in securing certain peculiar outlines. 

We will now suppose that the proposed win- 
dow is completely outlined with charcoal on the 
brown paper. If desired to further perfect the form 
a pencil may be run over the outlines, the charcoal 
dusted off, and the final perfecting done with the 
pencil. 

The next step is to transfer the design to the 
piece of cardboard. Carbon paper used for type- 
writing will be found excellent. Afterwards every 
space representing glass is cut out with a sharp 
knife. This will require considerable patience and 
strength. The knife should be sharpened frequently 
on an oil stone, not only to make cutting easier, 
but to make it less difficult to retain the character 
of the various lines. A piece of zinc placed under 
the cardboard will give an excellent cutting surface. 

Having removed the spaces intended for glass 
we now consider the colored tissue paper with 
which they shall be filled. Its effect can only be 
judged by transmitted light, therefore a convenient 
window will be found indispensable. Various tints 
and shades may be secured by superimposed thick- 
nesses of the same color, while a similar treatment 
of different colors will result in a great variety of 
hues. In this manner we secure an unlimited vari- 
ety of colors. Of course the rules of coloring must 
be regarded. As a general rule there should be a 
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temperate use of bright colors. Probably it will be 
found necessary to cultivate the taste for subdued 
colors. When determined, the colored tissue paper 
is cut into proper shape so as to overlap the adjoin- 
ing pieces of cardboard to which it is attached by 
paste or glue to the cardboard representing leads. 
The pasting is done, of course, on the back side of 
the window. As this portion of the work develops 
there will be excellent opportunities for judgment of 
color. In our experience repeated trials are neces- 
Sary to arrive at the best results. 

When not working on a window it will be 
found a good plan to keep it under pressure. Finally 
when completed it should be attached to a wooden 
frame painted black and made to fit the space for 
which the window is intended. This will permit 
its removal during the summer. The paper is found 
to fade more or less, consequently it will be best 
preserved at those windows receiving little sun. In 
this connection it should be said that the appear- 
ance of a cold north room may often be very much 
enlivened by warm colored imitation stained glass 
windows. 

This, then, is a brief description of the way in 
which imitation stained glass windows have been 
made in some schools. In some instances they 
form a part of specially decorated school rooms, and 
are fully as interesting as any other part of the 
decorations for the reason that they are not only 
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beautiful and appropriate, but represent as well 
much thoughtful designing and construction on the 
part of the pupils. 

Finally it should be said that the work de- 
scribed is of absorbing interest to pupils, and secures 
their most enthusiastic efforts. 


CHARLES M. CARTER, 














LIVING PLANTS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
































EVOTE a little attention at the 
proper seasons, and a great deal 
more enjoyment might be obtained 
through the use of living plants in 
the school room than is obtained 
at present. In this article I wish 
to indicate some simple ways in 
which plants may be utilized for such displays. 
The remarks in my former article on Flowers in 
the School Room regarding a corner of the room 
for the display, a table and an appropriate back- 
ground apply with equal force to this use of living 
plants. 

For any adequate use of living plants in the 
school room you need a few well selected jardi- 
nieres or other jars that will serve to hold the 
plants. Here again it is necessary to remember 
that we select the receptacle as such and not as in 
itself an object of art. Consequently we will pass ; 
by the gaudily decorated affairs which the shop 
clerks will show us as very ‘‘artistic’’ and look 
until we find some simple jars in subdued tones of | 
green or brown or gray in which blossoming plants ii 
may be fittingly displayed. In our search for jar- 
dinieres, as in our search for vases, we will find a 
few suitable forms in ware of American and Euro- 
pean manufacture, but in this case also we are 
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Double Daffodils in a Japanese jar 


likely to find the largest variety and the best shapes 

and colors in the ware made in Japan. On the 

whole I have found it easier to get good Japanese 
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Bloodroot in a small Japanese jardiniere. 


jardinieres at the shops than to get vases, and the 
jardinieres seem to me proportionately lower in 
price. A very little money will provide an interest- 
ing series of these plant jars. 301 











ssus in a Japanese jar 


Being thus provided with jardinieres for holding 


the plants, the next question is, how shall we use 
them? Some of them of course we can use for 
growing the ordinary house plants—geraniums and 
ferns and similar things. But from spring until 
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Victoria Needle Aster plant in a Raku jar 


autumn I should strictly limit the number of these 
and depend instead upon a more varied and inter- 
esting display from the fields, woods, and gardens. 
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-ulpit in a Tokanabe Dragon-head jar 


You can get many pretty little jardinieres in 
Japanese ware which serve admirably for holding 
the smaller wild flowers, especially those of spring 
and autumn. These flowers are often difficult to 
display satisfactorily in vases as cut flowers, but 
by transplanting the whole plant just as it comes 
into bloom into small jars it can be shown the 
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children to advantage, not only as to its blossoms 
but also as to its stem, leaves, and manner of 
growth. For this purpose jars without any drain- 
age hole in the bottom are desirable as the roots 
of the plants can thus more easily be kept wet 
—a fact which will not injure them during the 
short season of their blossoming. Among the 
early spring wild flowers that may be displayed 
in this manner I may mention the bloodroot, hepat- 
ica, snowy trillium, marsh marigold, bellwort, anem- 
one, bluets, and the several violets. Later there are 
various others which may be utilized to advantage. 

The same idea may be carried out in the case 
of many of the garden flowers, although here as a 
rule larger displays will be necessary. I have found 
most satisfaction in the use of China asters for such 
transplanting. Selecting a plant just coming into 
blossom I water it thoroughly; then several hours 
later I transplant it bodily into an appropriate jar- 
diniere, seeing that the roots are kept well watered 
thereafter. The plant continues to blossom appar- 
ently as happily as it would have done if left in the 
garden. For this purpose the smaller and medium 
sized sorts of asters are preferable to the giant 
branching forms. Some of the most delightful flower 
displays I have ever seen consisted of dwarf comet 
asters thus growing in miniature jardinieres. The 
asters will continue to display their beauty for two 
or three weeks. 
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Another very satisfactory method of utilizing 
these jardinieres is to grow daffodils and similar 
flowering bulbs in them. By a little work in Octo- 
ber and November beautiful results for February 
and March may be obtained. 

Fill the jars with rich garden soil and plant the 
bulbs in them. Then set the jars away in a cool, 
dark cellar, where the bulbs will slowly push out 
their roots. Water them occasionally, as necessary 
to keep the soil moist. After six or eight weeks, 
when there is a good growth of roots the jar may 
be brought into the heated and lighted school room 
where the bulb will rapidly push out its leaves and 
blossoms, becoming a thing of great beauty for the 
children’s delight. 

There are many varieties of the narcissus or 
daffodil which you may thus grow, and on the 
whole you will find the daffodils easier to grow and 
more satisfactory than tulips or hyacinths, some of 
which, however, you will do well to try. Select if 
possible examples of the different types of daffodils; 
the variety will add greatly to the interest of the 
display. Of the single trumpet type of Narcissus 
the Princeps and the Empress are two of the best 
varieties. The blossoms of both are large; the 
trumpet of the former is light sulphur yellow in 
color, with the perianth still lighter; the trumpet of 
the latter is rich yellow in color with the perianth 
white. Von Sion is one of the best double yellow 
daffodils and is largely used for forcing. Then there 
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is the beautiful Poet’s Narcissus which you should 
grow and connect in the minds of your pupils with 
the legend of Narcissus, and there are also the 
various sorts of Polyanthus Narcissus, of which the 
‘*Chinese Sacred Lily’’ is an example. 

Many of these narcissi, especially those with 
large bulbs, may be grown in water. Nearly fill the 
jar with clean coarse gravel; then set one or more 
of the bulbs on top of the gravel and add water 
until the lower part of the bulb is immersed. Keep 
up the supply of water as it evaporates and keep 
the jar in a cool cellar until a good root system 
is established. Then bring it into the light and 
warmth and watch the development of the beautiful 
blossoms. 

An excellent way to use window boxes during 
the spring and summer months is to transplant 
wild flowers in them. This may be done quite 
early before the flowers are in blossom so that their 
development may be observed in the school room. 

CLARENCE MOORES WEED, 


Durham, N. H 
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NEW HEADQUARTERS. 


HE first number of The Applied 
Arts Book was, published in Sep- 
tember, 1901, at the beginning of the 
first school year in the twentieth 
century. With this number the sec- 
ond volume will be completed. For 
two years the magazine has carried 
its monthly message of good cheer to faithful 
teachers all over the country, and in other parts of 
the world. If one may judge by the cordial expres- 
sions of good will, and by the appreciative reviews 
and press notices called forth by almost every num- 
ber, it has been a success from the first. The 
volume of business has increased to such an extent 
that a reorganization of the company has been a 
necessity. It gives the Officers of The Applied Arts 
Guild great satisfaction to be able to announce that 
beginning with the September number, the first num- 
ber of the third volume, the magazine will be called 
THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK—a more definitive 
title —that it will be enriched, and that it will be 
issued by a new business house, the Davis Printing 
and Publishing Company, of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, for sixteen years 
in the service of the State Board of Education of 
Massachusetts as its agent for the Promotion of 
Industrial Drawing, has resigned his position to be- 
come the Editor of The School Arts Book. His suc- 
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cess as a teacher and supervisor, his wide reputation 
as a helpful writer for teachers, his breadth of view 
attained by extensive travel in this country and 
abroad, combined with his practical experience as a 
printer, designer and draftsman, give him a peculiar 
fitness for this office. We feel confident that under 
his leadership The School Arts Book will not only 
maintain its character as the most helpful ‘‘special- 
topic’’ magazine published for teachers, but that it 
will maintain its lead as the advocate and exemplar 
of wholesome, vitally-related, beautiful school work 
in every grade of our public and private schools. 

The editorial office of the magazine will be at 
North Scituate. And that our readers may have 
some idea of what the new headquarters are like 
a few photographs are reproduced herewith. North 
Scituate is a village in the old town of Scituate, 
Massachusetts, on the coast halfway between Bos- 
ton and Plymouth. Through the village runs Bound 
Brook, the original division line between the col- 
onies of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay. The 
town was settled by Pilgrims, mostly from Kent, 
England, before 1628, and was incorporated in 1636. 
Notwithstanding its location on the shore of the 
salt sea it seems destined to be forever associated 
with fresh water. 

Its name is derived from the Indian word Satuit, 
meaning ‘‘cold brook.’’ Within its borders is still 
to be seen the well upon the farm where lived 
Samuel Woodworth the author of the world-famous 
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poem ‘‘ The Old Oaken Bucket’’, and recently Mr. 
Thomas W. Lawson has built upon its highest hill 
the most beautiful water tower in the world. 

Mr. Bailey’s home is located on the top of 
Booth Hill overlooking the Bay. From the tower 
of his house the picturesque South Shore with its 
ledges and cedars, its salt marshes and winding 
creeks, is spread out like a map in the foreground; 
across the Bay the no less beautiful North Shore 
is visible on clear days from Lynn to Thatcher’s 
Island lights at the end of Cape Ann; and upon those 
rare days in summer when the mirage works magic 
o’er sea and land, far away to the eastward the 
fluttering ribbon of Cape Cod appears. To the west- 
ward dimly along the horizon lie the Blue Hills of 
Milton, and southward the apparently unbroken 
forests of deceduous and evergreen trees, stretch 
away over the hills to Norwell and Marshfield. 

The house, a picturesque shingled structure 
designed by Mr. and Mrs. Bailey and built from 
their plans to fit the lot, is approached by a wind- 
ing, tree shaded driveway. It is a picturesque mass 
composed of two parts, the house proper and ‘‘the 
hut’’, as the children call it, at right angles to the 
main house and separated from it on the ground 
floor by the drive. This part contains a study 
lined with books, a photographic laboratory and, on 
the upper floor, a large studio and work shop. 

The furnishings of these rooms were designed 
by Mr. Bailey and built from his plans. They seem 
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so admirably adapted to the needs of any person 
engaged in teaching, that a brief description of one 
or two features may prove helpful to our readers. 

The first of these is the desk so constructed 
that reference books placed upon the projecting 
shelves above are within easy reach. Raised por- 
tions at left and right of the writing table furnish 
additional room for reference materials, card indices, 
etc. 

The second is the ‘‘Scrap-book’’, really a col- 
lection of some two hundred and fifty pasteboard 
boxes for holding notes, clippings, sketches, and 
odds and ends of information. Each box is a 
‘‘subject box.’’ The cabinet shown in the illustra- 
tion, cabinet A, contains 90 boxes; the boxes of the 
middle section are inscribed as follows: 


1 Form, 3 dim. 11 Arrangement 21 Color 

2 Geometric Figures 12 Geometric Units 22 Mediums and Processes 
3 Working Drawings 13 Abstract Spots 23 Symbolism 

4 Structural Design 14 Theory of Beauty 24 Theory of Harmonies 

5 Lettering 15 Applied Decorative 25 Harmonies (examples 
6 Machine Drawing Design 26 Plant Drawings 

7 Metalry 16 Plant Units 27 Insects and Birds 

8 Modern Architecture 17 Insect and Bird Units 28 Animal Drawings 

9 Historic Architecture 18 Animal Units 29 Pictorial Composition 
1o Sculpture 19 Historic Ornament 30 Human Figure 


20 Arts & Crafts (theory 
The subjects, it will be seen, are loosely classi- 
fied under three heads at first, but that classifica- 
tion is not arbitrary; there is also a certain sequence 
under each head, but that again is not rigidly log- 
ical. It is simply a convenient arrangement. Upon 
the desk is a little index book with marginal letter 
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tabs to facilitate use, where all the subjects are 
arranged alphabetically followed by the box num- 
ber. To give additional flexibility, a given box may 
be entered in the index under several titles; for ex- 
ample, the box containing book plates is entered as 
follows: 


Book Plates - . : - - - CII. 
Examples of Decorative Treatment - CII. 
Human Figure, in book plates - - CT. 
Applied Design (book plates) - - Cll. 
Monograms (in book plates) - - CII. 
Symbolism (in book plates) - - CII. 


By this means any clipping may be found at once. 


The whole scheme is as near an approach as 
possible to an objectified brain. A good brain is a 
perfectly indexed reference cabinet. One sees the 
great clock dial upon the tower of Parliament 
House, London, for example, and its image is stored 
away in the mind. Afterwards when one recalls 
large circular things, there is that dial. When one 
searches the mind for examples of radial arrange- 
ments, that great dial is found entered under that 
head. It is entered under the head of transparen- 
cies, under clocks, under clock towers, under Gov- 
ernment Buildings, under Thames Embankment, 
under London, under twelfths and under dodecagon. 
No system of filing yet devised is equal to the 
human brain, but this system of boxes is an approxi- 
mate. Every clipping is marked with its appropriate 
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box number. The clipping may be taken for use in 
a lesson, or lecture, and returned to its place. No 
scrap-book has to be carried, no detailed ‘index 
rerum’’ kept up to date. No clipping can be “ for- 
gotten’’; for it may be recalled at any time by 
simply looking through the box bearing on the sub- 
ject. New cabinets of boxes may be added without 
disturbing the old, nor is a rearrangement of sub- 
jects required. The system is perfectly simple, 
elastic, and inexpensive. The boxes of pasteboard, 
with linen re-enforced corners, and covered with 
manila paper, are large enough to take a magazine 
page without folding. They cost about five cents 
each, made to order. 

The third convenience is the picture cabinet. 
This is a form of the drop-extension filing cabinet 
made by Yawman & Erbe of Rochester. It con- 
tains twelve drawers holding 10x14 inch cards. 
Some of the cards hold two pockets of tough paper, 
one above the other; these are large enough to hold 
penny pictures, clippings from magazines, cata- 
logues, etc. All such material is divided equally 
between the two pockets upon the card, that the 
cards may always pack flat with the others. The 
other cards vary in color according to the photo- 
graphs for which they serve as mounts. Each 
artist has one pocket card and as many others as 
may be required. The pocket card contains all the 
information which has been gathered concerning the 
man and his work — illustrations, texts, book refer- 
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Picture cabinet, with drop extension drawers. 























ences, everything-—the cards which follow it con- 
tain the fine examples of his work, large size. These 
are arranged in the cabinet alphabetically by artists. 
An index by subjects might be kept if desirable, but 
the most useful arrangement of examples and infor- 
mation is by artists. By this arrangement individual 
pictures may be taken for use in teaching, and re- 
turned to their place, without the trouble of trans- 
porting an entire book and without fear of disar- 
ranging the collection. 

From such an environment The School Arts 
Book will go forth every month with its gospel of 
work and worship for daily life. From the rugged 
shores of Massachusetts Bay, from the free winds 
of the ocean, from the atmosphere of historic 
Plymouth and literary Boston, and from the whole- 
some, genuine life of the country embosomed in 
beauty, there ought to come, one would suppose, a 
subtle influence so pervasive that The School Arts 
Book would have a character all its own, so vigor- 
ous, so fresh, so wholesome, so happy, that no 
teacher could afford to live without its stimulating 
companionship. 

THE APPLIED ARTS GUILD. 
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Design in leather for table mat. 


Upon pages 325-34! are illustrations (principally o1 applied design) of work 
done in the Springfield, Mass., High School. Miss Mabel E. Stock, teacher of 
drawing. 

The stained glass window designs on pages 335-341 were made in water 


color on architects’ heavy tracing paper 
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Leather card case. 
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Leather card case. 
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Design for book page. 
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Drawn with colored crayons on brown paper 
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THE CRAFTSMAN’S MEMORANDUM. 


T IS June once more! 
«+ 
‘‘Now is the high-tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed 
away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply 
cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it; 
No matter how barren the past may have been 





But the past of a school teacher’s year is never 
barren. Some good is always to be discovered 
growing among the children which would not have 
been there but for the teacher’s planting. 


= 


Everybody is thinking about the _ graduation. 
Make yours a piece of fine art. Make it simple, 
consistent, appropriate to your own school and 
grade. High school principals love to imitate col- 
lege commencements. Don’t. Grammar school prin- 
cipals love to imitate high school graduations. 
Don’t do it. Primary principals try to imitate 
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grammar school performances. It is folly. Be 
yourself. Let your children be themselves——be chil- 
dren. Do something sensible this year. Sit down 
and think out the problem for yourself. Take an in- 
ventory of your available material and do the best 
you can with it. 

When the little bespectacled son of the Super- 
intendent of Schools or of the High School Princi- 
pal, a little chap four years old, comes forward 
brazenly, holds out his right hand, and says mechan- 
ically ‘‘Good afternoon Mr. Strangemanvisitor, I am 
pleased to see you,”’ it is an inartistic performance, 
and in bad taste. His parents have made him old 
before his time. They have robbed him of his child- 
hood. They have interfered with his divine right 
to be a boy. 

The heart of one who really loves children can 
not but pity the poor little monkey, the victim of a 
false child-study, the abnormity born of a false 
standard and a fool-pride. ‘It is well nigh impos- 
sible,’’ says Henderson, ‘‘to keep meddling hands 


off children.’’ 


Let us have a ‘‘last day’’ for the children, by 
all means, but let us have it honest, unpretentious, 
beautiful. Let the children be children, the boys 
and girls just boys and girls, the youth youth. An 
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afternoon of songs and games out of doors is best 
for children under twelve. An afternoon of songs 
and recitations, of beautiful gymnastics to music, is 
more appropriate to grammar children than an eve- 
ning performance of any sort. An evening of 
good music, with a cheerful, inspiring, short address, 
with a brief social hour afterwards, is better for 
high school children than weary imitations of college 
commencements ending with a dance lasting ‘till 
morning. Have mercy onthe children. If the social 
dissipation of our high schools is allowed to go much 
farther, upon the panels of every entrance ought to 
be inscribed the prayers upon the doors of Santa 
Sophia: 

‘“O Lord, help Theophilus ; 

O Mother of God, help Theodora Augusta; 

O Christ, help Michael.”’ 


fA \p 


The Applied Arts Book is not published in July 
or August. This number completes Volume II. The 
complete list of contents is printed on the following 


pages. 
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FOR THE 
BLACKBOARD 


Good taste is essentially a 
moral quality. Taste is not 
only a part and an index of 
morality—it is the only mo- 
rality. The first, last, and 
closest trial question to any 
living creature Is, ‘What do 
you like?""—and the entire 
object of true education Is to 
make people not merely do 
the right things, but enjoy 
the right things. What we 
like determines what we are, 
and is the sign of what we 
are ; and to teach taste Is in- 
evitably to form character.”’ 

RUSKIN 
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